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VoL. XXIV 
etry No. 1 


A Magazine of Verse 


MAY 1924 


PEOPLE 


IN THE TROPICS 


HY should we, 
After all these years, 
Come face to face 
Here in this place? 
In this too fruitful place . 
Why did I— 
A woman long accustomed 
To the barren sound of pavements, 
Come here, to set my feet on ground 
That has no resonance? 


“T had no thought to find you here,” you say. 


The words hang to the still air 
Like bees that have not drunk their fill. 


[59] 
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“T had not thought” —you laugh— 
“That tropics would appeal to you.” 


We turn and walk together 

And the heat twines about our feet, 
And you beside me 

Are the ember 

Of what was flame. 


“Nature is generous ””— 

You go on talking, 

I have a sense that we are walking on familiar ground— 
“While we, poor humans, always count the cost.” 

Your voice drones sleepily, 

Is lost... . 


What does it matter what you say? 

The trees are far more prodigal than words— 
The purple-flowering trees that bruise the sky, 
The banyan trees that droop 

A dusky girth of trunks 

Into the earth. 

Even the path we walk on blows 

Blithe as a whistle, 

Lush and green. 


Oh, I can bear 


Seeing you again 
Better than this heavy-laden air, 


[60] 





















Marion Strobel 


This color, 
These overgrown trees and flowers 
I have never known before. 


“What do you fear?””—your voice drifts through to me; 
“Why do you turn your face away? Why are you silent?” 


I say: “Our footsteps pass unnoticed 
On this grass.” 

I say: “The hibiscus flames too red, 
Opens too wide 
With savage red inside.” 

I say: “Bananas sprawl too much.” 


And there is nothing more to say. 
And my mind hangs hollow 
As a gourd without a rind. 


i— 


If this is beauty— 
If the discreet loveliness of flowers 
Can turn flagrant with heat— 


“Tt takes some time 

To get accustomed to it all.” 

Now that we are seated, 

The ground sinks warmly to our bodies, 
As to something it had lost 

And found again. 


Oh, if the air were not so sweet, 
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If sweetness 
Were not everywhere! 


“It takes some time to get accustomed?” 


For answer you take my hand, 

You say: 

“Empty hands should hold each other.” 
Your voice is softly near 

And far away: 

“Lean your head against this cedar—so— 
Your hair is still dark and lustreless, 
Blends with the bark; 

And your eyes 

Are like those on wings of butterflies 
That looking do not see.” 


You move nearer to me. 


High—too high— 
I watch a pa-paw 
Splatter leaves 
Against the sky. 


TWO LIARS 


One was wise: he did not tell 

Me anything. He knew well 

Lies turn mellow, become old, 
And are better left untold, 
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Whereas a caress will bear 
Loveliness—was well aware 

Of this. He was wise, and he 
Fooled me twice, and pleasantly. 


And one was slow of speech, came 
Hesitant, mumbling my name; 
Hesitant, awkw>rd, would stare, 
Run thin fingers through his hair, 
And begin. Oh, he was bad 

With words! Oh, the words he had! 
Little spangling things that said: 
“An adventure lies ahead!” 


PRETTY PENNY 


Her face was as a coin that had been spent 

Over and over in the same excess. 

As a coin it had been given, or lent 

At times—her little face! The hair that sprayed, 
And the blue eyes, 

Demure and wise. 


Her face as guileless as a coin’s clinking 
Upon a metal table, her smile as 
Enigmatic as a gambler’s thinking— 

Oh, when she smiled a man was never sure 
Whether she had 

Really been bad! 


[63] 
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GROWTH 


Once, long ago, blows were the daily bread 

He used to nurture you; yet like a weed 

That feeds and spreads on nothing, you were fed, 
You grew. And now that years have passed, the seed 
Of pain grows old within you, and blossoms— 
Blossoms for all to see, for you to wear 

Tilted quite jauntily—oh, it becomes 

You well! Even the rose within your hair 

Is not more foolish, not more fair, than this 
Touching of lips to a once hated cross— 
Dreaming that you prefer a Judas kiss 

To none at all, flaunting your ancient loss 

Of faith, whispering: “What is it strength is for, 
That has endured much, but to endure more?” 


PORTRAIT OF A FRIEND 


You have been in this room too long. You sit 
Forgotten on the old rococo chair 

In the dim corner. Candles should be there, 
Candles and dusty censers should be lit, 
Should throw a faded light upon your bloom 
Of damask and your weariness of face. 

Oh, you have lived too long! There is no place 
For such as you within this crowded room 


[64] 
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Where people come to bicker and drink tea, 

And sometimes dare, between a bandied word, 

To tell of you—as though you’d come to be 
Another fable, lovely and absurd, 

Without much meaning or reality; 

As though you were not here, and had not heard. 


STORY-TELLER 


He was from Russia; 
He had been wounded, 
He had known a Romanoff. 


Oh, we took delight 
In him! He could tell 
Royal stories very well. 


He could tell—he had 
Known a Romanoff! 
What though his voice was low «is 


A wind blowing cold 
On a frozen steppe 





He had stories! They were gay! 


What he said was gay 
As Royal Russia, 
And as living . . . and as dead. 


[65] 
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PENITENT WIFE 


Why do you return, penitent? 
The room has not changed since the day 
You laughed and went away. 


He has not changed—why do you come? 
Come with your kindness, with crying— 


Now that he is dying? 


Now that he at last lies broken, 
Who once had the slim-haunched and fleet 
Motion of feline feet; 


Sped like a dun shadow beneath 
The honey-colored sun—was free . . . 
O savage travesty! 


This your return; this being kind 
To eyes wide with the suffering 
Of a trapped hunted thing; 


This being kind, when you were never 


Kind before, making death a whim— 
The last—you have for him. 


[66] 

















Marion Strobel 
THE TRAGIC FEW 


We hold bright pennies in our hand, 
We pay to hear the penny band, 
We laugh and joke and listen well, 
And all we hear we tell. 


Only we do not dare to beat 

A cymbal or a little drum; 

Only we dare not come 

Too near to all the shouting crowd, 
Or sing too loud. 


We are the tragic few 
Who smile and greet 

Each other when we meet, 
Cry and kiss each other 
When we die... 


Oh, but we hold 
Avidly to the accustomed mold! 


We who are of the earth, 

Who dare not fling our yellow pennies high— 
We who buy mirth 

And pay to hear the penny band 

We cannot understand. 


[67] 
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TROPICAL POOL 


This pool glistens too deep with shadows— 
Shadows of leaves. 

Green slides into denser green, 

And beauty hides 

Behind beauty that is seen. 


This pool glistens too deep with shadows— 
Only the white 

Petals of water-lilies 

Close at twilight: 

Shadows open still more wide. 


Purple shadows slide in circles sleek 
And wide, and where 

The red poinsettias make 

The pool fade to 

A glistening pink and cool, 


The night comes in. The night comes slowly 
In with darkness. 
Slowly, across the water, 
Stars begin to 
Spin a web—glistening and thin. 
Marion Strobel 
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POEMS 


SPRING PICTURE 


Oh, Winchester’s a muddy place 
With roads like some old crone’s lined face; 


All wagon ruts and hollows thin 
That time has penciled deeply in. 


And all the homes are old and grey 
As hearts upon a rainy day; 


And all the churches chill and dim 
As words of some forgotten hymn. 


But [ walked out in March one day 
And saw, along the country way, 


The young wheat green across the mold, 
The young trees budding in the cold; 


And in each garden plot, someone 
Was planting sweet-peas in the sun. 


Upon the oldest house a vine 
Shone, like a past-due valentine; 


While in old yards new grass peeped out— 
Green soldiers putting frost to rout. 


I saw all life begin to stir 
That bright spring day—in Winchester. 


[69] 
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TWO AT TEA 


You netted lying little birds. 

I talked with tangled snakes for words— 
Venom in my eyes grew blunt 
At your steady malice. Hunt, 
And the hunter made a strange 
Paradox of time and change. 
What you murmured, I decried— 
With an eyelash tossed aside 
Feather-weight of fact. 

When I tired, when I slacked, 
You, with phrase impact of sin, 
Drove your rapier in! 


CABARET 


Her dress was bistre, and her eyes, slim lines 
Of grey jade gleaming through a blackened veil. 
Sharp laughter, gayer than a madrigal, 
Shattered, as wind against a spray of vines 

The dark and mournful beauty of her small 
Vermilion mouth, that ached from being gay. 


And subtly, terribly, lay drenched in all 
The odor of fruit over-ripe. 
Decay. 


[70] 

























Dorothy Dow 
HEIMWEH 


The little tea-rooms and the rainbow hats, 

The shops, the latest frocks, the newest song, 

The crush of motors when the play is out— 
For these I long. 


The rows of fairy lamps that gleam and lure 

In lines of globes that narrow softly down, 

The shaded pink light at some place for two— 
These are my town. 


The pointed satin toes, the silly heels, 

The heavy furs, the painted face above, 

The scent of lip-stick, rouge, of deep perfume, 
Are things I love. 


A waiter’s smirk, shrimp cocktails, lemon-ice, 
The clubs, the lobbies, cigarettes at tea, 
Gin in a silver flask—a rendezvous— 

These beckon me. 


The jazz notes in some famous cabaret, 
A laugh, as empty, meaningless, as foam— 
Indeed, these bits of tawdry frivol make 
My heart—my home. 
Dorothy Dow 


[71] 
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PRELUDES 


A HIDDEN RHYTHM 


There is a hidden rhythm 
In an hour like this, 

When eyes meet eyes 
Across a deep abyss, 

When lips tear words 

Like petals from a flower 
To let them fall 

In quick staccato shower. 
Our shadows blend and part, 
The wall is bright again; 
The tapping of your fingers 
Is the dripping of the rain; 
The fire leaps high 

And sinks into itself; 
Flame lights the face 

Of the clock on the shelf. 
And the hour is done, 

You must go away— 

I cannot break the rhythm 
On a whispered, “Stay!”’ 
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Eda Lou Walton 
PORTRAIT 


Lover of beauty, 

Proud and stooping lady, 
Feeding the hungry 

At your breasts of pain, 
Within your eyes 

Are shadows 

Of white violets, 

Upon your lips 

Is fragrance 

Of past rain. 


WINTER ROSES 


Now that the arabesque of summer closes, 
My words to you are only winter roses, 

A pale perfection wherein silence grieves 
Above a vivid agony of leaves. 


But winter roses have a bitter beauty, 
A bravery unblossomed dissolutely, 

A loveliness still virginal in decay, 
Fighting the frost all night to live a day. 


[73] 
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WITHOUT FIGURES 


I will write a poem 

Without figures. 

I will tell how a tree 

Is beautisul 

Because it is a tree; 

How the sunset sky 

Is beyond words, 

Being pure color. 

I will cry 

How mountains are exalted high 
Into clouds 

Only as mountains may be; 
How night on earth, 

On sea— 

And day— 

(In spite of all that poets may say) 
Have but the dignity, 

The loveliness 

God gave them. 

And lastly I’ll confess 

How even your hands, 
Touching me, 

Are not like apple-petals falling, 
Nor blue rain, 

Nor children at prayer, 

Nor again 
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Eda Lou Walton 


Like low insistent calling 

Of thunder, 

Nor like to anything life holds 
Of ancient wonder, 

Save your hands 

Touching me. 


BRIDAL SLEEP 


They do not hear me come, 
Sleeping lady, 

To lay white lilacs 

On your virgin breast; 

But you who wear my heart-gift 
Stir and waken 

And take a silent lover 

To your rest. 

So death has lifted 

Every veil between us— 
Your lips are on my lips, 
And we are lain 

Spirit to spirit 

In a crystal darkness, 

Soul within soul 

Till morning comes again. 


Eda Lou Walton 
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SHADOWED 


SIMON THE CYRENIAN SPEAKS 


He never spoke a word to me, 
And yet he called my name. 
He never gave a sign to me, 
And yet I knew and came. 


At first I said, “I will not bear 
His cross upon my back 

He only seeks to place it there 
Because my skin is black.” 


But He was dying for a dream, 

And He was very meek; 

And in His eyes there shone a gleam 
Men journey far to seek. 


It was Himself my pity bought; 

I did for Christ alone 

What all of Rome could not have wrought 
With bruise of lash or stone. 


THREE EPITAPHS 


For My Grandmother 





This lovely flower fell to seed. 
Work gently, sun and rain— 
She held it as her dying creed 
That she would grow again. 


[76] 








Countée P. Cullen 


For a Virgin Lady 
For forty years I shunned the lust 
Inherent in my clay: 
Death only was so amorous 
I let him have his way. 


A Lady I Know 
She thinks that even up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, 
While poor black cherubs rise at seven 
To do celestial chores. 
Countée P. Cullen 


BIRTH 


O world, be very quiet now! 

Through a foam-drenched dawning rings 
A fragile tinkle of silver light 

As Beauty tries her wings. 


DEATH 


Bow the head, close the eye— 
Body of Loveliness goes by; 

Bow the head, close the eye 
Beauty, unseen, could only die. 


Earl Daniels 
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THREE POEMS 


NOSTALGIA 


At Sixty-third and Halsted Streets 
All night the noises ebb and flow; 

Like a great swinging pendulum 
The people come, the people go. 


One knows not if the moon is full, 
One never sees the evening star; 

But all the lurid street-lamps flare, 
And trolleys pass with clash and jar. 


And in a hoarse and strident voice 
The newsboy calls the day’s bequest— 
A bank’s door closed, a girl found dead, 
A politician laid to rest. 


But through the solemn woods at home 
The katydids and crickets shrill, 
Persimmons ripen with the frost, 
And sumach flames on every hill. 


IMMIGRANTS 


At midnight, weary souls depart 
In wonder toward the setting stars; 


[78] 








Genevieve Louise Lynch 


At dawn, incoming wayfarers 
Begin to batter at the bars. 


And as the east grows dimly red, 
Oh, foolish, brave past all romance, 
Alone, unarmed, each enters in, 
Naked to every wind of chance. 


ALCESTIS 


I sometimes dream Alcestis, thinking deep 

Of giving up her life to save her lord’s, 

Heard suddenly, and pondered well, these words: 
“Who loses life shall find it.” 


And so she luoked her last on the white sheep, 
The rugged shepherds piping in the dell, 
Maid-servants drawing water from the well, 
Her little children playing on the grass; 
And with no slightest thought of pain or grief, 
As lightly as in autumn falls a leaf, 
Down thorny by-ways leading from the steep 
Hastened, rejoicing as she went, to hell. 

Genevieve Louise Lynch 


[79] 
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NESTS 


There is a nest in the marble pillar of your neck 

Where young birds fly. 

They beat their spiced wings within the blossom of your 
breasts, 

Full flower. 

The red and restless birds of your pulses are ravenous, 

And flutter sharply against my hands. 


Night, and the fluttering of small birds 

In the fragrant copse of your flesh, beloved, 

Amidst white grasses, fragrant and sweet. 

The silent singing of winged birds 

Startled from their crimson marshes 

By a too bold hunter; 

Startled winging against your pale opal flesh, their sky. 

Night and the throbbing of passion wings, multitudinous, 
in your body. 


Your skin is tremulous with the amorous movement of 
caged birds. 

One I captured, trembled in my hands, 

And shut its green shadowed eyes to my flame lips, 

My captive bird, beloved. 


Your body is full of little birds moving in their sleep. 
My lips find them in the intimate nest of your neck, 


[80] 








Meridel Le Sueur 


My lips startle them into flight beneath the marble arch of 
your arm. 
Your body is full of little birds singing as they fly. 
Meridel Le Sueur 


THE NAMELESS ONE 


I cannot remember her name; it was a name 
That slipped over the lips like a kiss 
And was cruel in the forgetting. 


Sometimes it trembles on my lips 
When troubled eyes pass me on the street, 
When mocking smiles burn my face. 


Often her name stabs my flesh 
With loneliness and dreams, torments 
With cruel longing as of silk on bare breasts. 


Open your arms as to crush softly— 

Thus was her name, that cruel lovely name. 

Even from beyond the grave she corrupts me. 
George Williamson 
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MAY-DAY 


BUTTONS 


Hold fast, golden buttons— 

You dandelions, 

Hold fast! 

For the lawns are mad with May-morning 
And would soar with the high clouds. 


Hold fast, golden dollars, 

Hold fast my thoughts! 

Or one more bird song, 

One more white petal, 

And I’ll lose myself 

In a lunatic path of laughter and singing. 


BUDS 


Sway in the night gale, 

New-broken maple buds, 

Little yellow moths; 

Strain toward the street lamps, 

Break them and crush them with your millions of wings, 
Consume yourselves in a lovely destruction. 

For so soon you will grow, 

And, placid with dust, 

Flabby with size, 


[82] 








F. R. McCreary 


You will live all the nights content with the fat breath ot 
summer; 


Eager for nothing, 
Easy for the quick snatch of October. 


SAND-MEMORY 


Softly the sea 

With its handfuls of moonlight, 
Taking them in to the beach dusk, 
Sifting them over the dark sand 
Slowly in wide curves. 


Softly and slowly the sea 
Scattering moon-bubbles— 
Handfuls and armfuls 

On dusk-darkened beaches 
Over and over— 

Telling stories of moon-spray 
And night-dripping wings 
Over and over and over. 


And the sand says nothing; 
The sand remembers 
And crouches and waits. 
It is old as the old sea, 
And knows no peace 
Till the width of the low tide. 
F. R. McCreary 


[83] 
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MAY-DAY AT SEA 


How do you know that May has come, 
You long sea-lanes of crested blue? 
For you no lark has ever sung, 
No hawthorn burst its bud for you. 


But sure as ever hawthorn lane, 
Or field where happy lark has sung, 
Has quickened through soft April rain 
To flower beneath the warm May sun, 





Your hidden gardens of the sea 
Have heard the secret call of May, 
And decked their lapis-lazuli 
With crests as white as hawthorn spray. 


LOVE 


Love is not the thing we thought 
Toy for golden afternoons, 
Bauble to be lightly bought, 


Gamed for under silver moons. 


Love’s a wound that time may heal 
Heai, but never can make whole. 
Who has felt the Archer’s steel 
Bears the scar upon his soul. 
Fohn F. Finerty 


[S84] 








THE RETURN 
To Dorothy Dudley Harvey 
I 


After eight days of the monotony 
Of sea and sky, appeared 


City-on-the-rock, proud and beautiful— 
Gibraltar. 


Then, after two days of Mediterranean, 
Monstrous water-lilies of the sea 
Budding forth on the ocean— 

The Neapolitan islands. 


Then the Neapolitan coast, 
Besprinkled, as with flowers, with little white houses; 
And Mount Vesuvio forgetting its head 
In a confusion of cloud and smoke; 
Pusilleco, place of trysts. 

Here begins my Italy— 

Where memories spring like geysers, 
Crying at me where I place my feet: 
Italy that receives with benignity 

This shipwreck—my sick body, 

And this feeble candle-light—my soul. 


Il 


I come from America, the land that gathers 
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The rebels, the miserable, the very poor; 
The land of puerile and magnificent deeds: 
The naive skyscrapers—votive candles 

At the head of supine Manhattan. 


I remember Manhattan Island crowned with docks. 


I come from America, where everything 
Is bigger, but less majestic; 

Where there is no wine. 

I arrive in the land of wine— 

Wine for the soul. 

Italy is a little family; 

America is an orphan 

Independent and arrogant, 

Crazy and sublime, 

Without tradition to guide her, 
Rushing headlong in a mad run which she calls progress. 


Tremendously laborious America, 

Builder of the mechanical cities. 

But in the hurry people forget to love; 

But in the hurry one drops and loses kindness. 


And hunger is the patrimony of the emigrant: 
Hunger, desolate and squalid— 

For the fatherland, 

For bread and for women, both dear. 
America, you gather the hungry people 

And give them new hungers for the old ones 
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Emanuel Carnevali 


Where the skyscrapers grow, O America, 

You have yelled your name to the four winds: 
An ungracious, unkind yell— 

That of a sour youth. 


You are pitiless for the feeble, 
The weak; whereas my country is 
A sister of charity. 


You are young and hurried: what threatens you, 
That you rush so, America? 


You are young, and your people, 

Pitiless like the young, have hard eyes. 
Here eyes are mellowed by the experience 
Of two thousand years. 

We are old and mellow— 


We, the hungry. 


How often in the streets of Manhattan 
Have I thrown my hatred! 

How often in those streets 

Have I begged the Universe 

To stop that crazy going and coming, 
Or to drag me along too in that 
Oblivion of hurry. 


I have feared for you 
The revenge of Love, O America! 


[87] 
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How cheap is the sorrow of man! 
People eat it with their bread; 
It costs little in America— 

It doesn’t count. 


Ill 


Genova with her flights of green trees 
On her ascending squares, 

Genova that goes to the hills 

Like a great staircase. 


Modern Bologna, in the late evening, 

Seems a bureaucratic bazaar— 

With her little shops and the promenading 

Of semi-elegant youth. 

Old Bologna, with her ancient red palaces 

Defying the present. The infinite rows of the porches 
Seem the work of an enormous mole. 


Remember the lake of Chicago? 
The green absinthe of the lake of Chicago? 


How everything has grown small since I went away— 
Since I am away! 

And how early the city goes to sleep! 

Remember Broadway in the night, 


Bejewelled? 


The Prefettura Palace is like 
A squatting hydropical woman. 
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Emanuel Carnevali 


All offered me a bunch of memories 
Fresh and cool like edelweiss. 


Bazzano, in a green and brown bowl, 

Surrounded by hills as soft to the eyes 

As a young woman’s breast to the touch; 

Bazzano delighted 

With the songs of youngsters in the night, 

With her church bell eternally in motion, 

With her medieval castle on the highest spot of the town, 
Challenging the storms that do not come, 

Watching. 

What and what for do you watch, O Tower? 

Austria and the pope have gone their miserable way; 
And no danger threatens your fields, 

Golden with the white grapes in autumn, 

Silver with the new wheat in the spring 

Where the snow comes only as a caress. 


IV 


I have come back, and have found you 
All new and friendly, O Fatherland! 
I have come back with a great burden, 
With the experience of America in my head— 
My head which now no longer beats the stars. 
O Italy, O great shoe, do not 
Kick me away again! 
Emanuel Carnevali 


[89] 
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COMMENT 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


S I write, it is ten years to a month since Mr. Yeats, 

at Porrry’s first banquet, saluted an obscure young 
American and officially welcomed him into the guild of 
bards. Ten years to a month since this young poet of 
central Illinois, whose General Booth had appeared 
Poetry more than a year earlier, responded to the elder 
man’s compliment by reciting for the first time a new 
poem then unpublished, The Congo. 

Each of these two poems afterwards entitled a book, and 
these two books were followed by The Chinese Nightingale, 
The Golden Whales and Going to the Sun—nay, even, only 
last summer, by Collected Poems. And the obscure aspir- 
ant of ten years ago has become probably the best and 
furthest known of all our American poets of this vocal 
decade. Surely it is time to pause and take account of 
him, not piecemeal but as a unit; to find out what he has 
done and whither he is going, and to question ourselves as 
well in regard to our attitude toward his art. 

Lindsay is his mother’s son, but born under a moon of 
magic that turned his horoscope the other way around. 
Somehow her aggressive missionary spirit, which all her 
life dominated the women’s committees of her church and 
sect, was glinted with romance in this ugly duckling of a 
son, making him a mediaeval crusader in a world forgetfu 
of chivalry. Of course she didn’t know what to make of 
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Vachel Lindsay 


her slow-developing, reluctant-minded youngling. De- 
creeing Hiram College and a medical career to him as 
autocratically as a pan-cake breakfast, she was flabber- 
gasted when she encountered a will as firm as her own and 
found him stubbornly preferring art. 

It was a long formative period with this youth—fifteen 
years of dogged persistence in his own course, against 
bewilderment in his family and ridicule in his town, from 
the time he entered Hiram in 1897 until in 1912 he emerged 
as a poet with General Booth. They were years of hard 
precarious fare, stubborn devotion, and no doubt serious 
discouragement. For he did not make much headway 
as a student at the Art Institute of Chicago, and under 
Chase and Henri in New York, where for five years from 
1900 he was aiming at the wrong art. Not much head- 
way as a painter, though the educational discipline of that 
service and of the lecture-period that followed—years of 
trying to draw, of earning money as instructor-guide in 
museums, of plunging into Egyptian art and other oriental 
lore—was inestimably valuable to a crude boy out of a 
middle-western town; so that when the Lindsays, in a 
lavish moment, took their incomprehensible son abroad, 
they found him equipped for the trip far beyond their own 
provincial standards. 

Then Springfield once more, and that winter of 1909-10, 
when the preacher-strain in him almost conquered and 
we find him an itinerant lecturer for the Anti-saloon 
League—a winter illuminated by the dim dawning of a 
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consciousness that his own special art was poetry. At 
last The Village Magazine, rounded out to picturesque 
perfection by the demand it made upon all his arts— 
typographic, limnal and literary, and upon his purse as 
well. And finally his sturdy answer to the neighborhood 
questioning of his muse’s implacable call, an answer 
which started him on the road, penniless and afoot, to try 
out his vocation in the ancient way—as a beggar depend- 
ent upon nature and simple people, and exchanging his 
rhymes for bread. 

It was then—the autumn of 1912—that I came across 
his vagabond tracks in some magazine article he had 
written describing his adventures. And it was inevitable 
that the editor of a new little poet’s magazine should 
write requesting a look at some of those rhymes it told 
about. Not so inevitable, however, that the response 
should be General Booth, a poem which had sung itself 
into his mind as he tramped along western trails. And 
by the time it appeared, in the New Year number of 1913, 
the poet—blond-haired, blue-eyed, beetle-browed; tramp, 
prohibitionist, campaigner for beauty—had added fuel 
to the fire of his poem by reading it to us with his own big 
voice. 

From that time Lindsay’s story is legible in seven or 
eight books of verse and prose, and especially in the 
Collected Poems. It is a consistent story; it has admirable 
unity. From the first this poet has been led by certain 
sacred and impassioned articles of faith—faith in beauty, 
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in goodness (even human goodness, especially that of 
women), in the splendor of common things and common 
experiences; faith so sure, so living, that it fed rapturously 
upon the present and never sought refuge in the past. 
These articles of faith may sound old-fashioned or eternal, 
according to one’s temperament; at least they have up- 
held the banners of all the crusades ever fought, and will 
march proudly on, no doubt, till the end of time. 

Indeed, Lindsay is a modern knight-errant, the Don 
Quixote of our so-called unbelieving, unromantic age. 
To say this is not scorn but praise, for Don Quixote’s 
figure looms heroically tall in perspective, and his quests, 
however immediately futile, become triumphant in the 
final account. Lindsay’s whimsical imagination, even as 
the madder fancy of Cervantes’ hero, cuts the light into 
seven colors like a prism, so that facts become glamorous 
before our eyes. Booth strides, full-haloed, into a Salva- 
tion Army heaven; fat black bucks of South State Street 
dance along a mystical glorified Congo; motor-cars on a 
Kansas road are chariots from now to forever; Bryan 
“sketches a silver Zion’; Johnny Appleseed is a wander- 
ing god of the soil, as mythical as Ceres; our yellow 
neighbor the Chinese laundryman is a son of Confucius, 
and his nightingale utters deathless beauty. Lindsay 
links up the electric sign with the stars: 

The signs in the street and the signs in the skies 
Shall make a new Zodiac, guiding the wise. 
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And sometimes, not always, he does this so effectively 
that we believe him. Forhis art, at its best, is adequate; 
Rosinante becomes Pegasus and soars beyond the moon. 

It is appropriate that the American sense of humor 
should be, in this poet’s mind, the law of perspective 
which ensures sanity. Looking over a Sunday comic 
supplement the other day, I felt that it is in such laughter 
that hate dies among us. The neighborhood rages of 
Europe break into absurdity against it; if not the fire 
under the melting-pot, it is at least the crackling gas in 
the fuel. If Europe could only laugh as universally, as 
nonsensically, the heroic pose of war would become as 
impossible among her quarreling nations as among our 
forty-eight widely differing states. 

Lindsay’s sense of humor is true to type in its extreme 
variety; a faint and wistful smile, yearning for elusive and 
everlasting beauty, in The Chinese Nightingale, it becomes 
a sly grin in So Much the Worse for Boston, a tenderly 
sympathetic laugh in Bryan, Bryan, a louder laugh in 
The Santa Fe Trail or The Kallyope Yell, and a real 
guffaw in Samson. But the laugh, whether whispered or 
loud, is always genial, is never a satiric cackle. Often 
there is a wistful pathos in it, the trace of those tears 
which spring from the same bubbling fountain of human 
sympathy. Like the Chinese philosopher squinting at 
the cataract, Lindsay feels the tragedy—he is aware of 
the littleness of man. And to know man’s littleness is 
to know also his greatness, for the point of the cosmic joke 
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lies in the contrast. One finds man’s greatness implied 
throughout the four hundred pages of Mr. Lindsay’s 
volume, and expressed without even the reservation of a 
smile in such triumphant or tragic poems as General 
Booth, Fohn Brown, Eagle Forgotten, and Abraham Lincoln 
Walks at Midnight. 

If this poet was born into a rather thin and bloodless 
strain of puritan thought, his instinct for beauty led him 
early into richer regions. He has loved the mediaeval 
lily and the oriental lotus, even the scarlet African orchid; 
and has given us, if not their precise form and color, at 
least something of their several perfumes. Mr. Lindsay’s 
mind, while child-like in certain aspects, is surprisingly 
sagacious in others. If one finds his thinking trivial at 
times, all of a sudden one may be astonished by such an 
evidence of searching critical insight as his recent article 
on Whitman in the New Republic. He is full of profound 
intuitions, and if he gropes among them sometimes, it is 
because his own awkward slow-moving self gets in his way 
and keeps him from turning on the light. But the light 
is there. 

Lindsay imparts a new flare of whimsical and colorful 
beauty to this American scene, and presents its extraordi- 
nary variety of emotion and mood. It is a generous 
gift—it makes us aware of ourselves in the true tradition 
of authentic art the world over. And the gift is not likely 
to diminish seriously in value under the chemical tests of 
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WIRES AND CROSS-WIRES 
“No, I was never lost—once I was bewildered for seven days.” 
Daniel Boone 
Roman Bartholow, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mac- 
millan Co. 

This book, to open it, has the patine of old and rare 
lacquer—something it has taken a long time to make; 
a surface enclosing subtleties and inducements of word 
and rhythm. But it would be boasting of more skill than 
I had, to pretend that on first reading the story I under- 
stood the logic or reason of its being. The wisdom of it 
seemed locked within language difficult and suave; the 
moments of emphasis hidden, as if elegance disdained 
emphasis. Stepping over surfaces I made out not much 
more than the sides of the triangle—that old, old figure, 
which now, whether in the employ of theatre, movie, or 
magazine page, nearly always succeeds in adding to the 
panic and superstition surrounding the economic legend, 
marriage. Yet the complexion of the poem seemed to 
exclude the misfortune of so dreary a trend here, even if 
one had never heard of Robinson as a master of fastidious 
intention. 

The husband, Roman Bartholow, “somewhat a scholar, 
somewhat a farmer in a parlor way”; the friend and 
“soul practitioner” Penn Raven, potent and specious 
like his name, to whom Bartholow owes his cure, and for 
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whom in turn he would do anything save share a wife, it 
seems; the wife, Gabrielle, young, beautiful, cold discord, 
sometimes mocking, being very grateful neither for the 
recovery of a husband nor for the overtures of his friend: 
these are the three angles of what resembles melodrama. 
And of what proceeds to melodrama when, at the first 
tincture of infidelity, Gabrielle ends her life in the river 
winding at the foot of her husband’s place, ancestral and 
old. Why did she do this? What was the poet’s reason? 

The tale pointed to a reason; it was not made just for 
love of shifting cadences. Nor could it be that Robinson, 
having penetrated far into tracts of respectable protestant 
American minds, had come to think of their premises as 
sufficient. He should be one of the few who would not 
want to stop this side of the last wall where traveling 
ceases. Yet, turning to his collected poems, I opened on a 
somewhat dusty prayer, Ver/aine; consistent enough with 
tameness, begging us in our purity, it seemed, to forgive 
Verlaine his sins for the sake of his art. But this must 
be a slip of the poet’s mind. His art too often knew dark 
values, delighted in issues that touched the brink of wild- 
ness. He must even treasure all trace of the actual 
Verlaine, since only the actual man ever makes so organic 
a thing as a priceless poem. And so with Roman Bartho- 
/ow—far from playing with irrelevancies, the poem must 
be keeping an engagement with the ultimate and the 
rudimentary. 

Read ng diligently, at length meanings emerged—lights 
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across a valley. Verses came out luminous or filled with 
doom—I remembered the tips of bushes n spring, leaves 
of the same bushes red and purple in fall. 

I thought of Matisse somewhere say ng, ‘“‘ What inter- 
ests me most 's not still life or landscape—it is the figure. 
Through it I can best express the sentiment—what may 
be called a religious sentiment—that I have for life.” 
Through this poem Robinson might be saying, it was the 
meeting of figure with figure that counted most for him; 
through such a crossing of lines and planes he could best 
express his despair of life, and his deep wish for it. 

The girl going down into the river at the close of the 
poem, was dead before she died—her beauty a waste, the 
lights out. Two men who would have made of it an 
image for worship found desertion there. “You were 
dead before I came,” the would-be lover tells her, in pay- 
ment for a cold weariness proof against him. And the 
husband too, in his new zest for living, is half aware of 
lifelessness in her, and takes some vague part of the 
blame: 


“You were not made for this. 


I heard you in the woods, 
And sometimes in the moonlight by the river, 
Telling yourself that you had better stayed 
Nearer to your familiar streets and scenes. 


You had no right to be so beautiful, 
Or I to be so blind.” 
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of death”’: 
‘The poisoning inertia of our custom 
Has had its way with many a man before 
And many a woman. She who died of it 
That night, if so she died, was only one; 
And you, who are alive in spite of it, 
Are only one.” 
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The poem opens with a shadow of the same fear. 
me be worthy of your mysteries,” he has said to her, 
though lightly, as one in love with a*phrase; which, how- 
ever, gathers weight and is finally part of the burden 
carried by the poem. This theme borrowed from Aristo- 
phanes, as if in matters of human relations the early poets 
are as near to us as any, it becomes, as you think of it, 
an indictment of the waste of one soul by another. 
is the flash of a world where people might be more worthy 


The phrase comes back then, as first thrown into the 
story by its fourth character—Umtfraville, sage and fisher- 
man, who lives across the river in a world of old books; 
and whose part here is to give “a douche of rudiments” 
to melodrama, and to save out of this one what may be 
in it of the fine and the rude that together compose reality. 
Bartholow, going to him in the end for a friend to go to, 
hears the same word: ‘“‘She was dead before she died. 
“Do you mean that I killed her?” he asks. Perhaps not 
he, but the custom of the husband in him, the wife in her, 
may have killed her—‘“‘the way of custom being the way 


This too makes part of the refrain, and with it that of 
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another phrase, thrown out to Gabrielle by the soul- 
practitioner: 
“We are all at work on one another, 

Not knowing how or when, nor as a rule 

Much caring. If you find you do not care, 

You may as well, or better, not be working.” 
So with pomp of caring, one worked on the other not car- 
ing, until her languor in turn becomes a pall. What then 
is there left for her to do but find a burial in river moon- 
light; and prove that he was right—that we are all of us, 
soul-specialists included, at work on one another not know- 
ing how or when, or as a rule much caring. 

A method of novel-writing in vogue now builds with 
incident, conscious and subconscious—incident in all its 
dimensions. Roman Bartholow uses incident as frame- 
work for a deliberate design of thought in as many dimen- 
sions. The poem is a cypher of human wires and cross- 
wires; a journey through thickets, without seeming to lose 
the way, to the fringes of speculation. The key might be 
this: “Nature has ways, not reasons”; knowledge knows 
no rules. Life at ease with the gross, the sentimental, 
the counterfeit, deriding, even, the keen supple edge of 
accuracy, seems content just to live. “Strange bottles” 
that hold the fluid! As in the case of Penn Raven—so 
the fisherman tells Bartholow: 

“You are going to live, 
At last, that more may live. It is all true— 


All as your prophet, damn him, said it was. 
I see it now, but there was a long time 
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When I saw nothing but that meaty-faced 
Fanatic, esoteric head of his. 
Nature, that has a deal to answer for, 
Put something in him inadvertently, 
Prepared and graduated for the lymph 
And essence of a worthier organism.” 
And just as you hear of the many unable to face what are 
called the facts, there may be equa!!y a few without appe- 
tite before the bunk of life—which of course in turn is a 
fact, monstrous enough. Gabrielle might be one of 
these. On her way out of life, she kept perhaps this ele- 
gance of mind. Tiring of Bartholow and Penn Raven, 
fastidiously it may have been, she tired of the exaltation 
of the saved, the necromancy of the savior. Without 
strength to turn it into art, she had in her the mockery 
of satire. Like fine moonlight she scored before going 
into it: 
“You mentioned, I believe,” she said, amused 
Indifferently, “a tongue that you defined 
As my new language, and there you surprised me; 
For mine is older than the Jebusites, 
While yours came yesterday. You understand it— 
You and your new-born wisdom, but I can’t; 
And there’s where our disaster, like a rat, 
Lives hidden in our walls.” 
And just before going she becomes a sharp light for a 
moment, drawn from the poetry of the negative: 


“Some of us are changing. 
But those who change the most will not change much, 
And will not have to. 
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I am the bridge, then, over which you pass, 

Here in the dark, to find a lighted way 

To a new region where there is not sand or moonshine, 
And a new sun shines always. Well, that’s something. 
It may be all it was that I was worth.” 


So it was easy, slipping through the house, out across the 
lawn and “‘the singing grass”’ to a river fine and cold: 


Over the silvered earth, where the night rang 
With a small shrillness of a smaller world, 

If not a less inexorable one 

Than hers had been. 


For what could be less specious, less sanctimonious, than 
grass and moon-rays and river water! 

Among a few with flair for the exquisite in satire, there 
should be tears for this character. And tears likewise, 
for the futility of things—old houses, old vistas, that seem 
to have been made to be deserted. The cry of things 
cuts here as I remember it in Chekov’s Cherry Orchard. 

Crusades take their turn of fashion on the earth; now 
for God, now for state, now for class against class; now 
for science, education, health—the first seeds to be found, 
I imagine, among sages not often rumored now, and sel- 
dom read. If ever it became the religious fashion among 
human beings to take more delicate measure of one 
another, no doubt the seed for such a system is here. 
But no one could say that Robinson had not, within the 
same covers, thrown out an opposite warning, too, cold 
as water from snow-peaks, in words of the fisherman: 
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I say, God help the women, 
When they have only their own hearts to eat. 
A man will eat another’s and not know it, 
And so conserve his own. So may a woman, 
If she have one at hand that’s appetizing, 
And not so tough that she be weary of it. 
Sometimes I have a robust apprehension 
That if we were all honest cannibals, 
And not such anthropophagous hypocrites— 
If we should feed on one another frankly, 
And with no cloud of custom in the way 
Of clarity and advancement—we should climb 
Higher than yet we are, with all the bones 
Of all the weak beneath us. Never infer 
From this that I approach the personal. 


Dorothy Dudley 


DECORATIVE IRONIES 


Charlatan, by Louis Grudin. Lieber & Lewis, New York. 

This book comes with jacket-encomiums signed by 
Maxwell Bodenheim, James Oppenheim and Lola Ridge: 
“the forerank of American poets,” “takes his place 
among the four or five poets,” “one of the few books of 
genuine poetry in the last decade.” 

It all comes back to a question of definitions—the old 
question, what is poetry? Mr. Grudin out-Bodenheims 
Bodenheim with “decorative ironies,” “persistent grop- 
ings for those humorous subtleties in which emotion and 
the intellect join hands,” the “search for elusive forms,” 
etc. He may be classed as a sharp-eyed, quick-eared 
follower of the school—an accomplished graduate, so to 
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speak, only too obedient to the minutiae of its rules. For 
example, Romance: 

Brave with ignorance, he seemed over-looked by giants intent on 
better prey. Casually flattened by their tread, his face was bruised with 
surprise, and his eyes were round with querulous resentment. Halted 
among these unseen menaces, he gave them hesitating shapes that might 
be slain with a smattering of Christ and Buddha. 

But they would not be disarmed; the tepid honey of his mood was soon 
exhausted; ravenous emotions broke from his passive outlines, and his 
face was strewn with fertile poisons. 

Tears seemed a grateful drink; he peeped from behind his lamenta- 
tions to see himself almost escaping, a drained, ecstatic ghost. 

Now his face, daubed with villainies, is like a chastened saint’s banter- 
ing in a cabaret. 


The attitude of the book might be suggested by a 
twisted and slanting interrogation-point—a figure repre- 
sentative of the type of modern philosopher who accepts 
nothing, but questions everything with a leer. Mr. 
Grudin has heard this ironic question, and he repeats it 
with sufficient smartness; but whether such a question, 
be it ever so cleverly uttered, will “induce future times 
to entertain a better liking for the present one’”’ is itself 
a question. How far the modern leer is justified, how far 
its lisping emaciated voice will carry through the horns 
and hammers of our noisy age, is a question which only 
the future can answer. And upon the answer depends 
the fate and fame of the group of artists in various media 
of which Mr. Grudin is one of the minor members. 

In old Chinese art there is almost always a grimly 
ironic suggestion of the littleness of man—some beggarly 
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philosopher peering at the mountain. But the suggestion 
is always reverent—the philosopher questions himself, but 
not the mountain; and even his questioning of himself 
does not imply disrespect for life. The modern sidelong 
sneer is wholly devoid of reverence—for the mountain, 
for self, for life. Thus its ironies may boast a single- 
mindedness of aim quite beyond—or beneath—the reach 
of the great ironists of the past. In the final summing- 
up of this bewildering and contradictory age we live in, 
they may achieve a sinister eminence as devil’s advocates. 

We may close with an appropriate bit of evidence— 
Mr. Grudin’s tribute to his friend and chief, entitled, 
Review of M. B.: 

He smiles like one refusing a delectable error. His golden lids caress 
his frenzy, rolled in intolerable eyes, ice-robed in words. He appears 
from a charnel door, lascivious, elate; his smile is drunk with poison. 
With a grin while you shrink, he offers you a drink. His face crouches, 
his teeth rip with accurate fury. His gaze survives from stench and 
fragrance; his gleam is pressed from mountains of death. 


H. M. 
FAMILIAR GLAMOURS 


King of the Black Isles, by J. U. Nicolson. Covici- 

McGee Co., Chicago. 

The various Chicago “colyums’’—Line o’ Type in the 
Tribune, Hit or Miss in the News, Pillar to Post in the 
Post—have been full of jibes at Porrry for not “discover- 
ing” this poet of our own home town. “R. H. L.” 
especially, who had the honor witich we forewent, has 
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been telling the Tridune’s great world how much Poetry’s 
little world missed through the blindness of its editors. 

Well now, far be it from us to claim omniszience—or 
optiscience—even in our special field. Having no longer 
any memory for the thousands of manuscript—no, type- 
script—poems we read, we cannot swear that “the king” 
did not trail all his royal robes through our office before 
empurpling The Line. If he did, we ought to have been 
impressed with their proud array, for he has ransacked 
every treasure-chest in history or legendry for rich gar- 
ments to parade in, and sounded every tune the elder 
bards provide to which he could manage to fit the light 
lilt of his measures. 

All the familiar old friends of poets are here—in their 
dear old homes—surely no book save a classical-medieval 
dictionary contains such an array of them! On page 2 
we have “kings in Avalon” and “queens in Samarcand”; 
on. page 3 enter the lady of Lesbos, trailing more kings, 
and gods as well; on page 4 we welcome Bonaparte and 
Prester John, Charlemagne and Genghis Khan, Semi- 
ramis, Pompadour, Arthur and Guinevere, all “passing 
in gorgeous golden cars” through the sixteen lines of a 
single poem. Page 5 gives us “‘Itylus reposing in a 
lovely Theban vale”; on page g we find Caesar’s chariot, 
Coriolanus, Janus, Greece, Rome and the Orient; page 11 
leaps to Samarcand again with “a lazy Lascar crew”, and 
we hear “the song of a Sufi” accompanied by the sobs 
of a bulbul in a citronstree. On page 13 all the aforesaid 
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queens reappear, also “Eleanor of Aquitaine with an 
opal on her ear.” 

Page 14 is an interlude—it actually confesses One Day 
of motoring in Michigan! But on page 15 we encounter 
Cuchulain and Sargon of the Persian hills. And the 
titular poem, 18-23, presents us, in the course of its 
seventeen Spenserian stanzas, with avatars and deodars, 
with dryads, bulbuls, ortolans, denizens, scimitars, 
tamarinds, with caravans of spikenard, of jade and amber 
fans, all out of spice-rapt lands—until at last the “day’s 
long glory” is 

slain by Azrael 
Who walks in plumes, a dusky sentinel, 
Down all the lingering vistas of the light 
With emblems of his empery—asphodel 
And silver—and there closes on my sight 
The gloom of wings and all the mystery of night. 

As yet, however, one sacred city is still unvisited. But 
the poet is due there, and we have only to turn the leaf 
to page 24 to find ourselves Jn Babylon, in Babylon. 

If these poems ever passed through the Poetry office, 
it is not strange that they passed out, for their pose of 
artificial splendor in borrowed finery is the kind of thing 
which we have been fighting against since October, Ig12. 
Mr. Nicolson’s phrasing also is reminiscent, and his tunes 
are mostly familiar old airs—indeed, he has practiced not 
only the usual English stanzas and the Petrarchan sonnet 
(with a less usual sestet), but he has tried out the old 
French forms, and played with so-called sapphics and 
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alcaics, though like everyone else he strives in vain for 
classic effects with variable English quantities. 
However, this is not the whole story with Mr. Nicolson, 
for there are hints of a real poet in the book if only he 
can forget his past and throw away his beloved fancy- 
dress-ball trappings. He has, in the first place, a singing 
voice of the Trovatore-tenor kind, and a genuine, if too 
facile and obvious, feeling for word-tune and rhythm. 
Second, he has enthusiasm—a sense of ecstasy, of beauty, 
which, we may hope, will not always require the artificial 
draperies. And third, there is evidence that he need not 
always use ready-made phrases and images. 
This wistful song on the Futility of Singing is one of 
the best things in the book: 
In rain and wind I made a song of her— 
A little sweet sad song for ease of pain, 


Full of blown gold and silver, lovelier 
Than April’s dancing in the wind and rain. 


I made a song of her upon the sands, 
While yet the darkening west was all ablaze; 
Singing her face, from many ways and lands, 
Beyond the seas through many lands and ways. 


And then I made a song of her, at last, 
Wherein were only tenderness and rest, 

And dreams long time remembered of the past, 
And dusk of hair let down upon her breast. 


And all my songs are music, all my songs 
Are music as of harp and dulcimer; 

But I can strike no chord wherein belongs 
The melody of the mystery of her. 
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Now that Mr. Nicolson has got all his pet glamours 
and clichés out of his system and into his first book, we 
may entreat him to find his honest-to-goodness self in 
his second. H. M. 


GLEAMS IN THE THREAD 


On a Grey Thread, by Elsa Gidlow. Will Ransom, 

Chicago. 

One finds evidence in this book that, in spite of sopho- 
moric thinking, Miss Gidlow may prove herself a poet. 
When she is formulating her philosophy, she is more or 
less theoretic and echoish; consequently, more or less 
prosy. For example, she makes Life’s Leaders talk about 
themselves thus: 

Are we not sadly prodigal? 

We spend ourselves without restraint; 
Yea, we let beauty break our hearts, 
And bleed for love until we faint. 


Yet it is not the thorns, the shame, 
Not the hurt body’s weak distress: 
Our bitterest crucifixion lies 

In man’s abject unworthiness. 

Without discrediting their sufferings, one may doubt 
if life’s leaders think of man’s unworthiness or their own 
grandeur, or feel “the great Word” they obey as “‘a bored 
God’s casual jest.” With all the hunger and pain and 
shame that may be decreed to them, they must be having 
a grand time or they wouldn’t be leaders; and martyrdom, 
if it comes, probably trips them up as a surprise. 
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When Miss Gidlow forgets her theories and yields to 
emotional experience, her rhythmic intuition and im- 
passioned feeling have freer play, and we find lyrics more 
sincere and spontaneous than any efforts to be profound 
could be. There is at least promise of a poet in the song 
to bitterness, in Love Song, From the Top of the World, and 
in this one, Experience: 


Now you are gone I kiss your dented pillow, 
And wonder if it hungers like my breast 
For the dear head we both have held in rest. 


I said once: Love alone cannot assuage 
My thirst, my hunger; love has no reply 
For that wild questioning, for this fierce cry. 


I said: there is no kiss can feed me now; 
Perhaps love is life’s flower—I seek the root; 


Yea, I have loved, and love is dead-sea fruit. 


Yet I lie here and kiss your dented pillow 
A trembling girl who loves you overmuch, 
A harp in anguish for the player’s touch. 


And, in spite of its title, this brief lyric is not over 
weighted with Philosophy: 


Since we must soon be fed 
As honey and new bread 
To ever-hungry Death, 
Oh, love me very sweet 
And kiss me very long, 
And let us lose our breath 
For song. 

Nothing else, endures 
Overlong. 


H. M. 
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NEWS NOTES 


An ambitious project, a Library of Poetry, is announced by Harold 
Palmer Piser, 1361 Webster Ave., New York. He wishes to establish a 
library “in which may be housed every poetical work published in 
English” as well as a complete biographical and critical collection relat- 
ing to poetry, poets and historical backgrounds. “All books and other 
articles of poetical interest will be properly classified and indexed, for 
public use and in the service of scholarship.” And the numerous indexes 
are to be by title, author, subject, first lines, dates, etc., etc. 

Mr. Piser requests views and suggestions, especially as to how so 
many volumes and periodicals, and a suitable home for their safe- 
keeping, may be acquired and maintained. Therefore, without seeming 
to discourage an earnest effort in behalf of poetry, we may be permitted 
to wonder whether he knows what a vast quantity of worthless books of 


.verse are printed yearly, books of no possible interest to anyone except 


friends and relatives of their authors. Such indexes as he suggests would 
be too bulky to consult, and too costly to be justified by usefulness. The 
same criticism applies to the rest of the project, which is too hospitably 
planned. Our office would soon be a warehouse if we kept all the books 
of verse that come unsolicited. If Mr. Piser is able to secure funds for 
his undertaking, we believe they might be more wisely used for a small, 
carefully selected collection, which would be more apt to receive the 
co-operation of authors and publishers. 

One of our English contributors writes from London: “ Unlike America, 
the only attempt at unity among English poets comes from the reaction- 
ary and inferior element, who swoon at the sight of an irregular line, and 
wail for the past dignity and purity of the Victorians. These folk form 
Poetry Unions, run a magazine with prizes, and generally attempt the 
consolidation of poetry-lovers. Our real poets and lovers of poetry are 
‘cats that walk by themselves’—and the inferior element seems growing 
daily.” 

Steen Hinrichsen writes from Copenhagen that he expects to publish 
The Wave there as a medium for American writers to reach the Scan- 
dinavian public. He requests those submitting work to enclose interna- 
tional postage-coupons. So far as Poetry is concerned, we request our 
foreign contributors not to bother with these coupons. Out of $1.50 
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worth, we recently collected only twelve cents. Though there are no 
limiting conditions on the face of the coupons, some are void here after 
six months from issue, some after two, and all are void if not stamped 
clearly with the place of purchase. Since it is not worth while to make 
a trip to the post-office every time a few cents’ worth of coupons come in, 
Poetry may as well pay postage in answering foreign contributors. 

The Overland Monthly offers a fifty-dollar prize for the best lyric poem 
mailed before August Ist to the Poetry Contest Editor, 825 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco. The editors reserve the right to publish with- 
out payment any unbeprized poem received—an easy way to get a stock 
of poems for one little fifty dollars! 

Too late for insertion last month, we received from San Diego, Cal., 
the following Open Letter to Carl Sandburg: 

“My dear Mr. Sandburg: In the March number Poetry quotes a 
portion of a letter written by me to its editor. Like most personal 
letters, it was written without too much thought, and presumed an 
understanding of my exuberance. 

“It is not my habit to compliment one man at the expense of another. 
I care too much for the work of Ezra Pound to go on record as in this 
letter. I care too much for the work of Carl Sandburg to offer you 
that sort of praise. I still adhere to my preference for your work, but 
wish it understood that I consider, under quieter and less exciting cir- 
cumstances (the previous outburst followed a re-reading of Sandburg’s 
poetry), Ezra Pound a great deal more than a ‘fisher after whales in 
a gold-fish bowl.’ I think I would add that he has frequently managed 
to get a whale from just such a place. 

“Herewith my apology then, for this lack of humor on my part. It 
was a way of speaking, but if I were writing such a letter again I would 
shout your name as loudly, without, however, shouting even louder the 
names of first-rate poets mentioned in connection with you, to express 
just how very first-rate you read to Ernest Walsh” 

(The editor regrets what seems to have been an indiscretion. Our 
rule to quote no one by name without special permission seems to have 
been overlooked in this case, but will be followed strictly hereafter.) 


“Marion Strobel (Mrs. James Herbert Mitchell), of Chicago, has con- 
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News Notes 


tributed verse and prose to this magazine and others, and has been, for 
the past four years, the associate editor of Porrry. 

Miss Eda Lou Walton, now teaching in the Junior College of Fresno, 
Cal., was one of the most talented members of Witter Bynner’s poetry 
class in the University of California a few years ago. Of late she has been 
making a close study of Navaho music and poetry, and E, P. Dutton & 
Co. will soon publish her book of Indian poems. 

Mr. Emanual Carnevali reappears in this magazine after a two-years 
absence. Arriving in New York from Italy as a boy nearly ten years ago, 
he made his first appearance in Poetry in March, 1918, and afterwards 
removed to Chicago. During the autumn of 1921 illness compelled him 
to return to his father in Bazzano. His friends will be glad to receive 
assurance of the improvement in his health. 

Miss Dorothy Dow, of Winchester, Ill., has appeared before in Porrry 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. F. R. McCreary is a business man in Watertown, Mass. 

The other six poets are new to our readers, and none of them, so far as 
we know, has published a book or sent details of literary biography. 

Mr. Countée P. Cullen is a young poet of African descent now resident 
in New York. 

Miss Genevieve Louise Lynch, formerly of Chicago, now lives in 
Carthage, Mo. 

Mr. John F. Finerty resides in Washington; Mr. Earl Daniels in 
Charleston, Ill.; Mr. George Williamson and Miss Meridel Le Sueur in 
Los Angeles. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Sea, by James Oppenheim. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Man Who Died Twice, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. 
Out of Silence and Other Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 
Skylines and Horizons, by DuBose Heyward. Macmillan Co. 
Garden Grace, by Louise Driscoll. Macmillan Co. 
Dartmouth Lyrics, by Richard Hovey. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Poems, by Camilla Doyle. D. Appleton & Co. 
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The Home Road, by Martha Haskell Clark. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Happy Marriage and Other Poems, by Archibald MacLeish. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

The Bifurrated Hopping-gale and the Fluted Fruming Snail—A Fantasi, 
by Einaru Egel. Privately printed, Washington, D. C. 

Sonnets, by Gertrude Redfield Colborn. Privately printed, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Companionable Poems, by Edmund Vance Cooke. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

Woodrow Wilson, 1856-1924, by Allan Davis. Priscilla Guthrie’s Book 
Shop, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Collected Poems, by Stephen Gwynn. D. Appleton & Co. 

When Half-god: Go and Other Poems, by Norah M. Holland. Mac- 
millan Co. 

En el Templo de la Noche, by Gaston Figueira. Cabaut & Cia., Buenos 
Aires. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Book of the Rhymers’ Club. Privately printed, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Best Poems of 1923, ed. by L. A. G. Strong. Small, Maynard & Co. 

Oxford Poetry, 1923. D. Appleton & Co. 

PLAYS AND PROSE: 

Punchinello—A Ballet, by James N. Rosenberg. Mitchell Kennerley. 

From Whitman to Sandburg in American Poetry—A Critical Survey, by 
Bruce Weirick. Macmillan Co. 

La Sombra de La Estatua, by Gaston Figueira. Libreria del Colegio, 
Buenos Aires. 

Bliss Carman, by Odell Shepard. McClelland & Stewart, Toronto. 

Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Ethics of Fournalism, by Nelson Antrim Crawford. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Colin Maillard, by Louis Hemon. Bernard Grasset, Paris. 

L’homme de cour, by Baltasar Gracian. Bernard Grasset. 

Studies in Idealism, by Hugh !’Anson Fausset. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Mummers’ Play, by R. J. E. Tiddy. Oxford Univ. Press (Am. 
Branch), N. Y. 

Crazy Man, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

El Cohete y la Estrella, by Jose Bergamin. Indice, Madrid. 

Ninos, by Benjamin Palencia. Indice, Madrid. 
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Some of the Best of the New Poetry 


FROM THE SONG OF FRANCE. From the entire range of 
French literature, Grace Warrack has selected and translated the 
poetry, early and recent, that is most representative. A hand- 
somely illustrated book. $2.50 
ooo 
THE HOME ROAD is a book of verse by Martha Haskell Clark 
full of the simple, human appeal of home and home life. There is 
a preface by Curtis Hidden Page. $1.25 
forere) 
COLLECTED POEMS OF GWYNN. Stephen Gwynn is one of 
the best known interpreters of Ireland. Into this volume has been 
collected the best of his noteworthy verse $1.50 
[oee) 
OXFORD POETRY—1923, England's new poets of the past 
year, as represented by the undergraduates of Oxford University, 
are presented here. Edited by David Cieghorn Thomson and 
F. W. Bateson $1.00 
000 


POEMS OF LORD BYRON. The Byron Centenary lends par- 





ticular interest to this anthology of his finest poetical works. Se- 

lected and arranged by H. J. C. Grierson, Litt. D. $4.00 
ooo 

THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. C. J. Billson offers a skillful line- 

for-line rendering of the Latin into English blank verse $2.00 
ooo 


LOCKER ROOM BALLADS by John E. Baxter. Mr. Baxter's 

verse and James Montgomery Flagg’s pictures combine to make a 

delightful book of sporting verse. $1.2 
o00 

ECHO DE PARIS is a sketch from life of Oscar Wilde by Lawrence 

Housman. The conversation of this literary genius is carried out 

with marvelous fidelity. $1.00 





\t All Booksellers. Send for Catalog 
of Appleton books and authors 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 








Poetry is an adventure off the beaten path— 
or, an excursion away from the 
ordinary trail may be poetry. 


It depends on the person and where 
he is bound for. 


The main thing is to get away— 
and to stay away— 
from the usual things 
". 
In that spirit I urge that you get 
off the beaten path, 
this summer, 
in the Rockies 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 


Ask W. J. Black, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
System, 1021 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Illinois, 
for copy of folders entitled 

“Off the Beaten Path,’’ also 

“Old Santa Fé and Round- 

about” 








